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The Winter and the Spring. 

We have done prophesying about the approach 
of Spring, for as we write this salutation in the 
glow of a coal fire, the snow spangles are whirling 
in the air, and the raw North wind sweeps down 
High st. laden with fine sharp sand, which cut in 
about our eyes—the only exposed point about our 
visage—as we took our daily beat for dinner this 
noon, with our blanket as tightly drawn as if it 
were January, instead of this day or two before 
April. 
done yet, before people will believe that Spring is 
really here. 

Well, there is work ahead for the farmers, and 
now is a good time to talk it over. What crops 
will you put in, how much, and when? Let us 
see,—the ground is not very wet, and that land 
which you plowed in the Fall will soon be ready 
for oats and flax. ‘These should be got in early. 
Oats will grow on a great variety of soils, if well 
put in. Flax is more particular; it must have 
rather a rich, strong soil—fine dark sharp second 
bottom is best ; have it mellow, and put in 2 bush- 
els of seed to the acre, before the middle of this 
month, if possible. 
Millet this year; see what Mr. Whiting says 
about it ; one third to one half a bushel of seed is 
enough for an acre. Put this in 
good average fertility, about the first of June. At 
any rate try a patch of Carrots. They are so nice 
for horses and cows too, for a change of diet and 
to keep the stomach in order. A field of Ruta 
Baga and Mangold Wurzel, will be excellent for 
the same purpose. I know very well it is of little 
use to talk to our corn growing farmers about 
raising root crops; indeed they can do better as a 
general thing, but a few of these roots “for the 
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something about them. 


There is a good deal of thawing to be | 
| There is 


Suppose you try a patch of 


mellow soil of 
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stomach’s sake” would pay well, and help the cat- 
tle. You see a number of new sorts of seeds and 
roots advertised this Spring, and expect me to say 
Please do consider 
me as endorsing every thing that appears in the 
Let every man tell his 
pays for it, and that is what 
the advertising department is for, and the Cultiva- 
tor readers are supposed to be sharp enough to 
know just what to believe. Some of them might 
believe a good deal more than they do, and it would 
not hurt them. Well, as to our private opinion. 
We—that is, this present Editor and his illustrious 
predecessor—have had some experience in the in- 
troduction of “New and Rare Seeds ;” but the eon- 
clusion we came to after a trial of some years, is 
that it does not pay, for where we have succeeded 
with one kind,-we have made a dead failure with 
twenty others. The truth is, if we only thought 
so, we do not need to go abroad for scarcely any 
thing. If we will propagate carefully the varieties 
we have, we can make them better for our own 
use than any thing we can get in foreign parts — 
a deal of gas and flummery about these 
importations, from live stock to posey seeds.— 
Let us bestow the same pains and half the expense 
upon our present stock of animals and seeds, and 
we can beat the world in the quality and profit of 
our produce, as we do now in many things, even 
with our confessed slovenliness, and ill matching. 
That is the kind of Americanism the Cultivator 
goes in for. Americans shall feed America, shall 
clothe America, shall think for America, shall 
honor America, and then there will be no danger 
but that they will rule America, if they can only 
rule themselves. If any body wants to make a 
special application of these remarks to Olympus 
Wheat, Japan Potatoes, Wyandot Corn, Rocky 
Mountain Sheep, Peruvian Guano, or the opinion 
of Prince Napoleon or Prince Albert upon Amer- 
can Implements, they must not hold this Editor 
responsible for all the conclusions they may arrive 
at. If they have more money than they know 
what to do with, and do not choose to spend it in 
extending the circulation of the Ohto Cultivator, 
it will be a relief to them to know that many prom- 
ising avenues are open for the accommodation of 
just such customers, and that is all we have to say 


not 


advertising department. 


ownh story when he 


on the subject. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Comparison of Stock and Grain Raising. 


Discussion at the Xenia Farmer's Club, March 
8th, 1856. 


Sussect :—Resolved, That the raising of stock 
for market, is more profitable in this locality than 
the raising of grain. 

Jas. Van Eaton thought the raising of stock de- 
cidedly preferable to raising grain for market, as 
the former, when properly managed, if not profita- 
ble every year, the improvement of the soil will 
amply repay all losses. He thought it should be 
the first principle in farming, to consume, as far as 
possible, all grains raised on the farm, at home ; 
thereby be enabled to return to the soil that of 
which it must necessarily be deprived in the culti- 
vation of grain. He had never made anything at 
“wool growing,” owing to the fact that at least the 
increase of each year has been made the prey of| 
worthless dogs; but thought sheep-raising would 
be profitable were it not for this fact. He thought 
hogs, to be made profitable, should be well fed, from 
pigs until slaughtered. 

J. C. Galloway thought that for every load of 
grain, such as may be consumed at home, which 
the farmer hauls off his farm, his degree of wealth 
and prosperity is proportionally reduced. He! 
thought if the amount of stock raised on the farm) 
was not sufficient to consume the grain, the farmer | 
should buy stock and feed it, in preference to re- 
moving it off the farm. He thought the best re- 
turn we can make to the soil, is that which we ex- 
tract from it. 

P. S$. Lauman had not had much experience in 
farming, but his views were concurrent with the| 
gentlemen preceding him. He had, to some ex-| 
tent, tested the value of growing grass, and had| 
found it profitable. His experience in raising hogs| 
had taught him that the only time to cease feeding | 
well, is when ready for the knife. He thought the | 
system of feeding hogs over winter, a comple te | 
loss, as the result in most cases is, either premature | 
death or consumption, which reduces their value in| 
the spring much below what it was in the fall. He 
grinds all his grain for his stock, and finds a sav- 
ing of near one half; much less hay being required, 
and the stock kept in much better condition. 

J. B. Beall had raised a great many hogs and. 
sheep, but very few cattle. “He cons umes 
grain at home, and thought this the only proper 
and systematic mode of farming. He had alw: ays 
been well paid in feeding his corn to hogs. His | 
sheep yield him about thirty-thre e per cent. To 
prevent disease in his sheep, he feeds sulphur with 
salt, in the proportion of about one half the amount 
of sulphur that there is of salt. He thought the 
custom adopted by some, of turning hogs into stand- 
ing corn, to waste and use it at ple: asure, both slov- 
enly and improper; the hogs have too much range 
to fat well—waste the corn, and leave the ground 
in bad condition for cultivation the next season.— 
He had seen hogs fatted in this way, gain one half 
pound per day, and on being removed to a close 
pen gain two and a half pounds per day. 

James Spencer thought raising grain and selling 
it more profitable for a few years, but continuing 


| 


all his| 
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this method of ‘iain will saith soil to such 


/an extent as to re ender it impossible to obtain a liv- 


ing off of it in any way whatever. He thought, 
‘one year with another stock, would pay better, as 
well in actual cash as in the improvement of the 
soil. 

W. H. Wilson said the profits of either depend 
very much upon the character of the soil of which 
the farm is composed, and this should be the first 
point taken into consideration by the farmer.— 
Some soils are better adapted to growing grass 
than wheat, and should be devoted to the rearing 
of stock; other farms produce wheat profitably, 
and should be so cultivated. In this case it is bet- 
ter economy to sell the grain. Calculations were 
made and exhibited, showing the expense of culti- 
vation, harvesting, and preparing for market, of 
the amount of wheat grown on five acres, (twenty 


bushels per acre,) including addition of ten per 
cent. for exhaustion of soil, to be $65,00; proceeds 


$100; profits $35,00. Calculating the reduction 
on the second crop to be four bushels per acre, and 
the third crop the same amount less than the sec- 
ond, would at the end of the third year leave the 


farmer $4 out of pocket on his last crop. Also in 


connection with this, a calculation showing that 
| the 


same amount of ground, in the same length of 
time, will graze and fat three cattle worth $60 per 
head at an expense of $45 per head, which after 


‘adding 10 per cent. for improvement of soil, leaves 
ja net gain of $118,50. 


The grain raiser 
the same length of time, being $40. 
The best method of making, saving and apply- 
ing manure, was chosen as the subject for the next 
meeting. D. McMiiuay, Sec’y. 
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The Pork Trade of the West. 


8 gain, in 


The Cincinnati Price Ci Current for March 19th 
gives the result of its inquiries as to the pork pack- 
ing business of the West during the past season, 





land as compared with the previous year. We 
give the totals: 
1854-5. 1855-6. 
Was ccsekes 500 seacee See 661,197 
I ng oo cs eR SOAS e es ee 412,307 
| Tennessee ..... tvitessss Swe 62,400 
PESOUP Lo cccacctccecsce BOGOR 189,144 
Kentucky. ...s...ccecses 341,299 420,834 
Indiana .... cccccccccess 501925 479,001 
LOWE. «ss guess cose DO,n01 163,504 
WOOO. kis tsiceceris Cf 42,500 
Grand Totals........ ..2,088,042 2,430,887 
2,088,042 


Increase this season 342,845 

Of the points in Ohio, and vicinity dependent 
on Ohio, we give a few of the most prominent in 
detail, viz: 


1854-5. 1855-6. 
Cepcimall 6. ci ccccescs oe GUOtgnee 405,396 
Wheeling, Va............ 22,763 30,650 
NS FOOTE NT Te 9,000 16,000 
Chillicothe ..ccccccccccee BOO 23,964 
oe ee eer 3,000 7,058 
Circleville .....e.see-e+- 12,000 8,605 
Hamilton and Rossville.... 6,650 7,352 
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Pittsburg, (Pa.).......... 14,000 16,200 went south. About five thousand hogs passed du- 

Buffalo, (N. ¥.)..........- 21,000 56,000 ring the summer months, to be fed in Tennessee. 

Cleveland....ccssccee.ss 26,705 40,310 I learn from a gentleman now here, that the sup- 

RNS 6 csieviviivesece: HB 19,100 ply of provisions in South Carolina is very 

The Editor of the Price Current then sums up limited’ 
the result of his investigations : eer 


The returns we have received, leads us to put 
down the increase in weight at eleven per cent.— 
An increase of eleven per cent. on the total num- 
ber packed at the various points specified last sea- 
son, is equal to 229,453 hogs; which, added to the 
increase in number, as shown by the tables above, 
would stand as follows : 


ngs er re ear 342,845 
dn Steer errr re eaneeen’s 229,455 | 
"Tot IRGIGMNG ik ike eaad CO 972,298 


The number of hogs shipped east, this season, 
being a matter of great importance in this conneec- 
tion, we have obtained from the different points 
the exact amounts transported over each railway 
leading east, from the Ist of September to the Ist 
of February, for the seasons of 1854-5 and 1855-’6, 
and are now able to present these returns to our 
readers as follows: 








1854-5. 1855-6. 
Great Western (Canada) Rail- . 
_Way from Detroit. ......... 37,992 137,529) Raxpatt & Jones’ Corn PLanter.—This 
Hew Tere @ Ere Railway, from — «1, implement was extensively introduced among our 
Dunkirk ........-. ve seee LT9427 109,710) farmers, last season, by Messrs. Wakefield & Wild- 
s — -, er. We notice they have made some improve- 
froma E'Risbarg....-++.++.. S50) 10,098 ment in the model, and will be in the field this 
Balt. and Ohio maliway, Trout . ., <;- Season; of the particulars of which they will ad- 
W heeling and Moundsville.. 97,855 OAM ivertise the public through our columns, in next 
Received by Railway and Lake 4119 129 499 Humber, as their advertisement is crowded out of 
at Buffalo....-++.++.++++- B9112 139,402 this number. Full particulars sent by addressing 

| Wakefield & Wilder, Columbus, O. 


Central Pennsylvania Railway, 





336.745 491,213 


_——— 2.2 eee — --- 


Hardiness of the Osage Orange. 





Increase this season....... ..-+..+104,467| The past winter has afforded good evidence that the 
} . . . 

The number packed at Buffalo, both seasons, as | Osage Orange will endure as severe cold as is likely 
given in the tables, is deducted. to occur in almost any habitable portion of our coun- 

Having thus presented the information we have |try. After a moist Autumn, which prevented the 
| with great labor and not a little expense collected, | ripening of the wood, and kept the plants growing 
| we leave our readers to draw their own deduc- | till very late, the winter set in quite suddenly, the 
| tions, believing that any speculations of ours at 
| present would be entirely superfluous. 








'thermometer falling as low as 15 to 20 deg. below ze- 
. , ' iro early in January, and 20 to 28 below in February, 
If there ever could have been a scarcity of hogs und 10 to 18 below on tate en 100th of Riiecta a 
in the West, the indications were in favor of it pees i 
last year ; but as we showed in our article in the om parts of Ohio, where there are hedges or nurseries 
Price Current about the 1st of last December, that | °f Osage Orange in almost every county. And after 
there are always enough of the animals in the much examination and inquiry, I am not able to find 
country, and that all is wanted any season to make | the least injury done to the plants by the winter—ex- 
the crop of hogs a large one, is an abundance of | cepting that the last year’s shoots are part killed as 


food to fatten them. jusual, but not as close as they need to be cut in prun- 
The number of hogs driven through the Cum- ing this Spring. 


pg oe Gap, in each of the last two seasons stand | In a nursery near this city, of 300,000 plants, one 
as follows: | 


DO OM ais aidenne eden dae etannneeeee | and two years old, - one seems tq be killed, although 
OO RE ATER AS A MT TM | no protection was given them. It seems too that the 
|people in more northern latitudes are becoming con- 

ee eT eT ey vinced of, the value and hardiness of this plant, for I 
Our correspondent in writing from this point i have recently received orders for nearly 100,000 plants 
says: “ Five hundred of those driven through |to go to different parts of Western New York and 
this season, turned to Virginia, and the remainder Canada. 




















M. B. B. 
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A Chapter of Varicties. 

Friend Harris :—I notice that the man that 
did not take the Cultivator, lost fifty sheep this 
winter. A masterly farmer here who takes the 
papers, savs he never wintered his eattle and sheep 
better or cheaper than he has this extra cold win- 
ter 
storms and good shelter, is better than a warm wet 
southern winter, without shelter for both cattle and 
sheep. This man spent much time traveling South 
and West, for the sole purpose of learning which 
He 


is now of opinion that we can keep more stock on 


He says that steady cold weather with snow 


was the best country for farming purpose-. 


fifty acres of pasture and meadow, than they do 
in the best stock growing district of Kentucky on 
seventy-five acres, and that our corn fodder is 
worth twice as much per acre as theirs. [We 
think that “masterly farmer” is capable of telling 
a pretty tall yarn——Ep.] Those farmers who 
take no rural paper are very quick to learn from 
those who do, particularly such things as relate 
directly to their own interest. Hence even the 
bookless farmers here have learned the economy 
of good shelter for all their animated nature. But 
perhaps your sheep-losing farmers will say as a 
philosophical friend did when his sheep eat out one 
side of a stack of hay, and it fell and killed a num- 
ber, that “those which escaped were enough bet- 
ter in the Spring to make up the loss.” 

Much has been said of late about the fertilizing 
effect of snow. True, snow keeps the surface from 
freezing out the young and tender wheat and clo- 
ver, but the earth would receive as much ammonia 
from dew and rain as the snow supplies. 

I have un grand envie, as the French say, to 
see one of those Scioto fields, which have borne 
continuous large crops of corn for more than thirty 
years, without being enriched by flooding or the 
application of organic manure, and that even the 
corn stalks were removed from the field. 

Although J. B. Lawes of Rothhamsted, has as- 
certained by repeated experiments that the atmos- 
phere will supply ammonia enough to give a crop 
of 17 bushels of wheat to the acre, yet the addi- 
tion of ammonia 
crease the crop. 


salts alone never tailed to in- 
Fourteen pounds per acre in- 
creased the yield to 21} bushels, and 180 lbs. to 
the acre increased the yield to 55 bushels, at 60 
lbs. to the bushel. Methinks that a large supply 


of corn-fed animal manure with its ammonia in- 


tact, might double the corn crop on any one of 


those long worn semper fertile fields on the Scioto 
bottoms. 

The 9th and 10th of this month at sunrise, were 
the coldest mornings of this cold season; the mer- 
cury had fallen to 7 deg. below zero. 
buds and Isabella vines are safe. 

Waterloo, N. Y.. Mareh, 1856. 

oe 

Winter in MicuiGan.—The winter has been 
very severe here. Peach and cherry buds are 
nearly all killed, and the trees very much dam- 
aged. Young fruit trees of last year’s setting are 
one-third killed in this region. Potatoes and ap- 
ples in holes and cellars are frozen. The loss will 
fall heavy on farmers, and make it hard for tho-e 


Our peach 
S. W. 
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have to buy. But the 


loss to the 
fi As near as I can learn, nearly 
one-third have died during the winter, and still 


greatest 


‘ ‘ 
armer is in sheep. 


If farmers would give better shelter to 
their sheep, but not house too close, let them have 
exercise every day, provide them with good clay, 
in case there is snow on the ground, put a little 
salt on it, as they will be more apt to eat it, they 
would lese less sheep. This plan has been tried 


E. V. 


they die. 


and proved successtul. 
Leoni, Mich., March, 1856. 
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Western Produce and Money Matters. 


Heavy shipments of produce continue to go tor- 
ward from all the shipping points in the West, and 
although these are realizing lower rates than were 
obtainable a few weeks since, and in many cases 
are making losses for owners, they are, neverthe- 
less, adding largely to the supply of capital in the 
country, and furnish a large basis for exchange.— 
This, with the growing ease in all the Eastern 
money markets, preclude all apprehension of a 
stringency in Western money circles ; and indi- 


cate, as heretofore, the continuance of a state of 


affairs unusually favorable for this latitude. 

The comfortable condition of money affairs, and 
the encouraging prospect with reference to the fu- 
ture, are affecting favorably the market for city 
real estate, and there is more doing in this branch 
than at any time within the last two years. 

The Baltimore Patriot says: “The money mar- 
ket is easy and capital gradually accumulating.— 
Not much business paper offering. First class 
notes are negotiating at 74 to 9 per cent. The 
hanks take nearly all the good paper offering.— 
Money on call 6 per cent.” In New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia money continues easy, with a 
supply of capital exceeding the demand. 

In the produce markets we have to notice con- 
tinued dullness with a gradual downward tendency. 
The buoyancy in the breadstuffs trade obtained 
under the favorable foreign news noticed in our 
previous Weekly Review, has been entirely lost 
under the discouraging advices by the Arabia, and 
the advance established in flour has been entirely 
lost, while the tendency of prices is still downward. 
As remarked on a previous occasion, prices must 
in the event of a peace establishment go still low- 
er, and with favorable crops in this country, the 
next season, there is nothing to check a steady 
downward tendency, until prices reach or go below 
a producing point. There is a large stock of all 
kinds of grain in the West, and this must ultimate- 
ly be brought out, whether prices recede or are 
sustained. Should the peace negotiations fail, it 
would change the tendency of the markets, but of 
this there appears to be at present no reasonable 
probability. — Cin. Price Current. 

Se es : 

DistemMPeR tv DoGs.—l noticed an article in 
the Cultivator of Feb. 1st, touching “ Distemper 
in Dogs.” I am a lover of good dogs myself, and 
will inform you of a remedy for that sort of disease 
mentioned. When first noticed, and before the 
animal drags his hind legs, if possible, immerse 
him all but his head in warm water, as hot as the 
flesh will comfortably bear, rubbing with the bare 
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hand over the kidneys, small of the back. urinary 
organs, and under the whole length of the belly, 
for a half hour at a time. until 


no symptoms re- 
main, always when taking the 


animal out of the 
bath, rub thoroughly dry with coarse towels. 

The disease is simply a disturbance of the se- 
cretions about the bladder and urinary organs, and 
all it wants is to restore them to equilibrium as 
soon as possible. Respectfully, 

Wu. S. SAMPSON. 

Albany, N. ) March, 1856. 

os 


New Draining Machine, 


Mr. Emerson, of Decatur, Illinois, and Messrs. 
A. C. & E. Marquiss, of Monticello, IL, have ob- 
tained a patent for a draining machine, the patent 
bearing date Feb. 19, 1856. 
operation is as follows: 

The frame of the machine is made of two beams 
of suitable length, and connected to each other by 
cross pieces, being rounded at each end in the form 
of a sleigh runner, for the purpose of moving on 
the ground without obstruction from small! clumps 
of earth, stones, ete. Secured on the top of this 
frame is a large beam, equi-distant from whose 
ends is a coulter, projecting through the beam, and 
of sufficient length to reach to the required depth 
in the ground. This beam is at the rear end of 
the frame. Forward motion being given to the 
forward and lower end of the machine, it has the 
tendency to draw the coulter into the ground, until 
the machine is in a horizontal position. On the 
end of the coulter is placed a peculiar shaped mole, 
which forms the drain. This mole is of such a 
shape as to forma perforation, whose top and sides 
will be smoothly and densely compressed, and 
whose bottom will be almost entirely uncompressed. 
The compression on the top and sides of the perfo- 
ration prevents the earth from falling in. And 
the rear end of this mole has also such a shape as 
to further effect this object. 


The construction and 


The beam to which the coulter is attached, by 


an arrangement, will turn on its axis, when freed 
from its fastenings; as the frame is moving hori- 
zontally, this movement has the tendency to bring 
the coulter and the mole attached to the same hor- 
izontal position; when the operation of draining is 
finished, and the beam freed so as to turn on its 
axis, it is easily placed on the frame for transpor- 
tation. —Pen and Lever. 
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Culture and Value of Millet. 


Epiror Onro CuLtivator:— Having with 
many others suffered from the severe drought of 
1854 in my hay crop, I was induced last Spring 
to procure a half a bushel of millet seed. When 
preparing my ground for oats, I reserved one acre 
and a quarter for the millet. After corn planting, 
say about the Ist of June, I plowed the said ground 
again, harrowed it down, sowed my millet seed, 
harrowed thoroughly again, and quietly waited the 
result. Well, after a while the young sprouts 
made their appearance, looking very much like 
what is generally called pigeon grass. but after 
securing my wheat and oat harvests, I had a heavy, 
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crop to cat on my millet ground. Leaving a small 
piece which I sowed thinner than the rest to ripen 
tor seed, I mowed the field, and cured it as clover 
should always be cured—in small cocks. When 
sufficiently dry, I carted ive heavy loads to my 
barn, and my horses, cows and sheep have thanked 
me many times for my first experiment with mil- 
let. They have all eaten it readily and greedily, 
and I am so highly pleased with it, that I shall 
sow much more this Spring. 

The time for sowing should be as indicated 
above, when the weather is warm enough to make 
corn grow readily—trom the Ist to the 15th of 
June—and the time of harvesting comes after the 
rush of the other harvest is over, thus accommo- 
dating the farmer, at both periods when it wants 
attention. It yields seed bountifully, which makes 
a flour very palatable for man, and is decidedly 
nutritious for every kind of animal, not forgetting 
the fowls—they are very fond of it. I say then 
to my brother farmers try a piece of millet, and I 
am confident that if you try it once, you will again. 

Granville, March, 1856. C. L. Wuittxe. 

ai plipilibteininea 

Wacks in Door Yarps.—A correspondent of 
the Ohio Cultivator makes inquiry of the editor 
what will make good door vard walks, and objects 
to both brick and gravel. We would suggest that 
the screenings from a mortar bed, used #n the same 
way that gravel is used, or placed in a thin coating 
on top of gravel, will certainly obviate this diffi- 
culty, and form a walk as smooth and as hard as 
brick. The lime that is retained with the coarse 
sand and gravel that are screened out of the mate- 
rial for mortar, will form a cement that will effect- 
ually keep down all vegetation, and soon become 
impervious to water; except, perhaps, in the break- 
ing up of winter, when the frost is coming out of 
the ground; and even then, walks made in this 
way will not become as soft as those made of 
gravel.— Clinton Republican. 


Some Porators.—lI raised last year 40 bush- 
els of good sound potatoes from seven-eighths of a 
bushel of white Neshannocks, on thirty rods of 
ground. The land was in clover the two previous 
years. I plowed the ground in March, and let it 
lay till the first of May, and then I hauled six 
loads of manure on it, and plowed it in and planted 
in drills three feet and a half apart. 

James JOHNSON, JR, 

Montgomery Co., March, 1856. 


Great Sreicu-Rtwes.—Our Yankee friends up on 
the Reserve have been getting up some great turn-outs 
this Spring. On the 14th of March there was a great 
rally in Summit Co. of four horse teams, with boys 
and girls to mateh, where they mustered some 2,000 
horses and 3,500 people. The object of this muster 
seems to have been a Challenge Banner, and was 
competed for by Medina, Summit and Cuyahoga, and 
won by Summit, she having 171 teams. A few days 
after, Medina won the flag by a turn-out of 185 four 
horse teams, 


Marcu came in like a Lion, and goes out like a 
Grisly Bear. 
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Bow-wow! Bah-a!! Ki-i!!! 








Frrenp Harris :-—Do you think it possible, in 
the nature of things, to prevail on our legislators 
to do any thing for the protection of sheep against 
the ravages of murderous dogs, by imposing a tax 
or otherwise? I believe the experiment has been 
unsuccessfully tried several times here before, but 
my convictions are that strict justice demands a 
law for the protection of that description of prop- 
erty as well as that of any other; and I must con- 
fess that I can see no good reason why dogs should 
be exempt, while other descriptions of property 
are subject to taxation. [We are satisfied that 
legislation cannot reach the evil. Local higher 
law, is the best remedy.—Ep. ] 

I had, but two days ago, about 40 of the most 
valuable sheep in Lawrence county, averaging 
over 4 lbs. of beautiful fine wool at clip, all young 
and in fine condition, many of them very fat.— 
They had consumed this winter two tons of hay 


luxuriate on the green pastures that have been 
% r 
preserved in abundance by the deep snows through 
the winter. 
But alas! imagine my feelings on going out next 


rally strewed with wool and mangled carcasses ; 
nineteen killed, and eleven sheep and a yearling 
calf that run with them badly wounded. I heard 
the fracas, got up and drove the dogs off, and went 
to look for my own dog; found him feigning to be 
fast asleep in his kennel. Called him out, gave 
him a chunk of fresh meat, for which he very 
gracefully wagged his tail, and looked exceeding 
thankful, but very respectfully declined eating (for 
manners’ sake, no doubt,) in my presence. Poor 
old Fido looked very innocent, but the dimensions 
of his body looked somewhat suspicious. His 


which with his proverbial honesty argued inno- 
cence ; but the total absence of appetite, and the 
unusual distension or rotundity of body condemned 
him, and on a post mortem examination, his stom- 
ach was found to contain about a half gallon of 
blood. 

The next question was, what other dogs helped 
Fido kill so many sheep in so short a time. The 
fields were still partially covered with. snow, and 
the track of a very large shepherd’s dog, accompa- 
nied by two others of smaller dimensions, was 
found and followed from his master’s house to the 
slaughter ground, and from thence back to his mas- 
ter’s house. But as a matter of course Old Tom 
did none of the mischief. Shepherd’s dogs never 
kill sheep, you know, and moreover he was worth 
50 dollars cash, and was raised right among a 
flock of sheep. And so was Fido, and was the 
last dog in the world that would harm the hair of 
a sheep’s head, but—he was not a shepherd’s dog. 
So here lies the difference, for old Tom was. 

Well, next morning old Tom was found dead at 
his master’s door. Poor old fellow, he had done 
no harm, not a particle. His master said he knew 
he would eat dead sheep, but also knew he would 
not kill live ones. He probably went along with 










and 50 bushels of corn, and were just beginning to | 


morning and finding the fields and barn-yard lite-| 


muzzle and teeth bore a very critical investigation, | 


the balance of the dogs to see fair play, and pos-| 
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sibly to keep the calf from interfering. The same 
morning another very pious dog, a large cur, came 
up missing. He had lugged home a goodly por- 
tion of a sheep and dropped it in his master’s door- 
yard, and stepped one side to render up anac- | 
count. He too was worth fifty dollars, and had 
been raised with the sheep, and had chased hogs 
through a flock of sheep many and many a time, 
and never offered to touch a sheep. True, he | 
brought part of a sheep home that morning, but it 
had been killed a long time; he was not off of his | 
master’s place at all the night the sheep were 
killed. He had probably snuffed the wind from so 
many dead carcasses that it caused his food to sour 
on his stomach, and he caved in. 

9 o'clock A. M. Another dog dead! The 
deuce is to pay. On crossing a ditch this morn- 
ing, I found a large half breed bull dog laying in 
the bottom of the ditch, as dead as a herring— | 
Owner not known. Can’t say anything about the 
morals of the dog, but strongly suspect that he 
“ame toa premature death by eating too much 
mutton chop, seasoned with stagger weed. How 
many more of the canine race have shared the 
same fate, time only can tell. 

Now, sir, as our honorable legislators have been 
‘spreading themselves pretty extensively on the 
wool question, and appear to be devoting a goodly 
portion of their time to the special interests of that 
description of live stock, would it not be well to 
eall their attention to this branch of the subject? — | 
Yours truly, H. N. Giivert. 
Lawrence Co., O., March, 1856. 
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fat Main Ee es acta 
Hogs in Clinton County. 

Epiror Onto Cuttivator—Dear Sir :—I see 
in the Cultivator of 15th Feb., is a Dish of Hash, 
composed in part of hogs, and the good friends (be 
assured I am one) are requested to report the 
state of the hog stock in different quarters, I there- 
fore give you a short sketch from old Clinton. In 
addition to Short-horns, I also keep some hogs.— 
We have here several different breeds, among 
which are the blue and white Grazier, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, ete. I have been a dealer in and feed- 
er of hogs for a number of years, and in my opin- 
ion we have no breed equal to the Berkshire for 
our locality. While in Europe, as Agent for the 
Clinton Co. Stock Importing Company, I took 
much pains in examining the different breeds of 
hogs there, being instructed to bring hogs, if any 
could be had which would be likely to improve 
our present stock. We saw no other breed there 
which in our opinion was equal to the Berkshire, 
and as the price was high and we already had 
them, we brought none. 

Some years since, I got a sow and five pigs of 
the Berkshire breed brought to Ohio from N. Y., 
which stock I have kept pure, except a small cross 
with the Grazier, and I have seen no hogs to ex- 
cel them. They have good size, well proportioned 
as to length, width and depth of body, fatten well 
when young, are exceedingly hardy in winter, and 
always tell well on the scales. The Suffolk is cer- 
tainly a fine hog and quick feeder, but have proved 
a tender hog in our climate. H. H. HAnxins. 
Bloomington, Clinton Co., March, 1856. 
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Improvements in Bricks for Houses. 


All of our farmer readers are more or less in- 
terested in having the best kind of bricks for walls 
of dwellings, chimneys, ete. A few years ago 
there was a good deal said about introducing the 
manufacture of Hollow Bricks from France and 
England. Jos. E. Holmes, who was in charge of 
American machinery at the London Crystal Pal- 
ace in 1851, examined the subject thoroughly, and 
on his return to America set about getting up an 
establishment in connection with Mr. F. Bb. Tay- 
lor, and had proceeded so far as to invent machin- 
ery for the manufacture of these bricks on an im- 
proved plan. In a recent letter from Mr. Holmes 
in answer to an inquiry of ours, he says: “I be- 
lieve I understand the subject fully, and only need 
money to perfect the whole. * * * It would 
require $5,000 to arrange such an establishment 
as would be effective for manufacturing. I have 
high notions of the hollow brick, and doubt not but 
the day is near, when they will be in universal use 
for dwellings.” 
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The object of hollow bricks is to secure a dry ( 
wall, by means of the air chambers in the bricks. $ 














Fig. 1 shows a section of wall, and figs. 2 and 3 
show specimens of angle and reval bricks. But 
as these bricks can only be made by expensive ma- 
chinery, like pipe tiles, they are out of the reach 
of our builders at present. 

But our enterprising friend, Edgar Conkling, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, has invented a brick that is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention, of which the fol- 
lowing figures represent the appearance in various 
situations. The description we copy from the Pen 
and Lever: 
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Fig. 1 represents a single brick in perspective ; 
Fig. 2 is a cross section of four of the bricks laid 
together as in a wall, the section being through the 
centre of the cavities, in the sides of the bricks ; 
Fig. 3 is a top view of a portion of a wall, showing 
how the cavities and concavities come together in 
building. Like letters designate corresponding 
parts in the several views. 

The invention consists in forming cavities @ a, 
in the sides of the bricks in connection with a con- 
cavity A, in one edge. The ends and one edge 
remain the same as those of an ordinary brick.— 
The cavities a a reach from one edge nearly, but 
not quite, to the opposite edge, and deepen toward 
the closed ends. Thus, when one brick is placed 
upon another, a space of dove-tail form, is left be- 
tween them, as seen in Fig. 2. 

When the bricks are laid in the walls, the plane 
faces are laid outside, so that they present an ap- 
pearance precisely like an ordinary brick. But in 
the middle of the walls, between adjacent bricks, 
elliptical spaces are formed between the edges by 
the concavities. This is clearly shown in Fig. 5. 
It will be seen that in breaking joints, a considera- 












ble portion of these spaces are covered by the next 
course, but that there are portions at the ends of 
each, that come exactly over and under those be- 
low and above, as seen at A, in Fig. 3.— 
These portions of the spaces constitute direct 
and uninterrupted vertical passages through the 
wall. 

The bricks are first laid with the least practica- 
ble quantity of mortar, only just sufficient to lay 
the bricks even and level, and to tighten the joints 
between. Then, after a convenient number of 
courses has been laid, thin cement, or grout, is 
poured down through the spaces A A, from which 
it spreads out and fills all the cavities aa. When 
this grout hardens, it constitutes vertical columns 
of solid cement, in the spaces A A, united between 
the courses, and branching out laterally with dove- 
tail projections into the cavities. 

These bricks are moulded as easily as the com- 
mon bricks. In ordinary moulding, the cavities 
a a need be only in one side, and be formed by 
means of suitable projections in the bottom of the 
mould. Pressed bricks may as easily be made 
with cavities in both sides as in one side. 
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The Editor's Table. 


Tue Townsurp Evections in Ohio come off next 
week, April 8th, and a good many farmers will make 
a day together, at the place of election. This will 
afford our friends a good opportunity to fill up their 
Clubs, and get up new ones. Please go prepared to 
put in a good word for the Cultivator, and let us have 
a rousing report from the Spring meetings for our sub- 
scription list. If your copies of the Cultivator get 
soiled by showing them for specimens, just let us 


know, and we will send you clean ones instead. 


Onto CuLtivator Museum.—John R. Page was 
here a few days ago on his tour of sketching Short- 
horns for Allen’s Herd Book, and knowing our pecu- 
liar weakness, presented us a beautiful portrait of the 
Morgan horse, old Gen. Girrorp, which he had paint- 
ed expressly for our Museum. He could not have 
done a neater thing. Mr. Page may be addressed to 
our care during the present month. We hope some 
of our horsemen will give him a few jobs. 

Hiram Harris of this county, has also presented to 
our collection a nice model of a vertical gate, and a 
new invention of his for binding corn in shock, which 
we will illustrate one of these days. 

We have also a fine colored lithograph view of the 
inside of Granger’s Commercial College. 


Lapres’ Equestrian Manvat.—Now that the plea- 
sant days of Spring are upon us again, the girls will 
be exercising their gifts upon the ponies; and that 
they may be able to do this most successfully, we have 


manship, with full instructions and pictures to match ; 


for $1. Send your orders to the Cultivator office. 





ject, which we would publish, but they are unfortu 
nately mislaid. We cannot discuss the political bear 
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150 pages, 50 illustrations—handsomely bound in em- 
bossed muslin, gilt ; just the book for a gallant young 
gentleman to present to a lady. Price 50 cts. We 
will send by mail, prepaid, for 56 cents, or two copies 
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ings of this question, under our rule, but we will en- 


deavor to exhibit its bearings upon the producers in a 
strictly agricultural light, in our next No. 

Cuester County Hocs.—Mr. Windle of Chester 
Co., Pa., fed and slaughtered a hog of this breed at | 
17 months old, which measured 2 ft. across the shoul- 
ders, and 6 ft. in girth, and weighed when dressed, 
613 lbs. Another of this breed, same age, fed by Mr. 
Myers, is estimated to weigh 750 lbs. 

a 


Agricultural Legislation. 


The session of the Legislature for this season is 
nearly ended, and an adjourned session has been agreed 
upon for next Winter. Of the propriety of this mea- 
sure it is not our province to speak, though we do not | 
see how it could well be otherwise. But what our | 
readers will want to know, is what has been done for 
Agriculture this session. We remarked in connection 
with the proceedings of the last annual meeting of the 
State Board of Agriculture, that the Delegates at that 
meeting were very much disposed to legislate, instead | 
of attending to matters within their own jurisdiction. 

[If any persons doubted the truth of the remark at the 
time, we hope they will look over the doings of our 
Legislators during this session and a few past years, 
and form a sober estimate of what is practicable ; and 








if this is not sufficient, let them come and see the ma- 
chine work through a session or two. But a small 
part of the work proposed, was ever brought to the 
notice of the Legislature, and but a small part of that 
which is brought before it, ever gets through with a 
whole skin. 

But this is not a bad Legislature, by no means. It 


is the most reasonable on this subject of any we have 
seen together, since our advent into the field of Agri- 
cultural Editorship. The truth is, we expect too much 
of legislation. We expect the State .to doa great 





many things that the State has no business to do.— 
Many projects look well by candle light that when 
they come to be viewed on all sides by broad sun- 


light—not to say gas-light—are found te be impolitic or 
impracticable. This must suffice for explanation.— 
Let us see what has been done. | 


a few more of those illustrated books on Ladies’ Horse- 


Our good friend the Rev. and Hon. Wm. 8. Lunt, 
well known as the best breeder of pigs, rabbits, chick- 
ens, ete., etc., in all the county of Hancock, has en- 
gineered a Bill which is now a law, for the printing 
and distribution of the Agricultural Report for 1855. 
This law provides for the publication of 15,000 copies 
of the Report, 1000 of which are for the use of the 


Woot Growinc and THE Tarirr.—Since the pub- State Board, and the balance for the members, as usual, 
lication of our brief remark to an article on the pro- to be sent out on their order at the expense of the 
posed abolition of import duties on foreign wool, we State, as the other State documents are distributed.— 
have received many expressions of opinion from Woo] Also 1,800 copies of the Report of the President of the 
Growers. al! in opposition to the proposed measure.— State Board in a separate pamphlet, 800 of which for 
The Crawford Co. Ag. Society, at a recent meeting, members of the Legislature and 1000 for the State 
passed resolu'ions decidedly condemnatory of the pro- Board. The law provides further for the distribution 


- of the Report for 1854, which has slept in some store- 
- room in Columbus ever since it was printed. 
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A change has been proposed in the State agricultu- 
ral fund, by which a portion of the income, which 
amounts to the whole of the receipts for escheated 
lands, is retained in the county in which such escheats 
occur, for the use of the county agricultural society, 
instead of going to the fund of the State Board. This 
bill is introduced into the Senate by Mr. Brand of the 
district next West of us, and we learn has passed the 
Senate. 

A bill for the protection of Fair grounds is under 
consideration, and will probably become a law in some 
shape satisfactory to the friends of the measure. 

A bill for the protection of game, has attracted a 
good deal of attention, and consumed a good deal ol 
time and talk, but was finally lost by a decisive vote 
in the House. 

o<0e bas 
Corn Stalk Harvesters, 

An effective machine for cutting up standing corn 
by horse power, has been often inquired for in this 
country. A machine for this purpose was invented by 
Seneca Lapham of West Liberty, Logan Co., O.. sev- 
After Mr. L.’s death, his 
son, Wm. A. Lapham, came in possession of the in- 
vention and patent, but for want of means, the ma- 
chine was not got much before the public. Now Wm. 
A. Lapham is dead, we hear no more from it. This 
machine — figured in the Ohio Cultivator, July 1, 
1854, p. 96—is on the principle of a reaping machine, 
with short scollop sickle. 


eral years before his death. 


exhibition at the Ohio State Fair at Newark in 1854 
—described in our notes of that Fair, vol. x, p. 322— 
the invention of James Burnham, of West Jefferson, 
Madison Co.,O. This machine was for cutting two 
rows of standing corn at a time, by dragging fixed 
knives below an axle, against the hills, and the stalks 
were received and carried off by revolving arms on an 
upright shaft. This machine, like Lapham’s, seems 
to be in a dormant state ; whether they will ever be 
in the market, is beyond our knowledge. 

The Scientific American for March 15, describes a 
new Corn Harvester recently patented to Wm M. 
Bonwill, of Camden, Del. We rather like the de- 
scription of this machine, which is said to be a low 
three-wheeled vehicle drawn by a single horse, the 
animal walking in the furrow or open space between 
On each side of the machine, in 
front, there is an upright revolving shaft, the lower end 


the rows of corn 


of which, near the ground, is furnished with a circular 
saw. The shafts are put in motion by means of 
bands or gearing which connect with the wheels of 
the vehicle. When the machine advances, the saws 
come in contact with the base of the stalks, and they 
are clipped off in an instant, falling over backwards 
upon the platform of the vehicle. As fast as a suffi- 
cient number of stalks to form a sheaf collect upon 
the platform, they are swept off upon the ground, by 
the driver, who touches a lever for that purpose.— 
Binders follow the machine, who tie up the sheaves. 
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A Corn Harvester was on | 
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Notices of Publications Received. 


Transactions of the Illinois State Agricultura! Soci- 
ety, with the proceedings of County Societies and 
kindred associations. John A. Kennicott, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Vol. 1, 1853-4. 

Such is the title of a book of over 600 pages, tur 
which we are indebted to S. Francis, Recording See- 

retary, Springfield, Il. 


ras eae 


It is a good book, in some re- 
spects a capital book, containing as above, and quite | 


a number of well written papers, on various subjects 


of interest to farmers and others, specimens of which 
Dr. Kenni- 
cott is an industrious and enthusiastic editor, and here 
he has left his mark. 


have been transferred to our columns. 
But while we commend it as a 
good book, we disapprove of it as a volume of Tran- 
sactions. In his zeal to do good, the editor has been 
betrayed into an amiable ambition—not at all con- 
fined to the State of Illinois—of going into the book- 
| making business, and trenching upon the sphere of the 
periodical press. This mistaken ambition defeats the 
true objects of such a work, as it should be. These 
Transactions should go into every neighburhood of the 
State. How is it! Three thousand copies printed 
for two hundred thousand farmers of Illinois! Pro- 
ceedings of kindred (foreign) societies, w indy speech- 
es, catalogues, essays, and other illegitimate papers, 
good in themselves, have swelled the volume until it 
is beyond the reach of the people, and if the future 
legislators of Illinois are of the same intractable stuff 
as the Legislature of Ohio, it will soon be beyond the 
reach of every body else. There are matters enough 
palpably relevant to such a volume. Let the com- 
pilers satisfy themselves with presenting these ina 
befitting dress, and not overdo a good thing by trying 
to make a Volume of Transactions an Encyclopedia 
of agricultural and scientific knowledge. Leave these 
matters to the book makers and to the editors of peri- 
odical journals, of which last Dr. Kennicott is a noble 
representative. We do not intend these remarks for 
Illinois alone, they will apply to half a dozen States 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic. 


American Grare Grower’s Guipe.—Intended es- 
pecially for the American climate, being a practical 
Treatise on the cultivation of the Grape Vine in each 
department of the Hot-house, Cold-grapery, Retarding 
house, and out door culture, with plans for the con- 
struction of the requisite buildings, and giving the best 
methods of heating the same, every part being fully 
illustrated. By Wm. Chorlton. New York: C. M. 
Saxton & Co., 1856, price 50 cts. 


THE Manvuat. — An 
Treatise on Vineyards and Wine Making. 
Reemelin, of Ohio. 


Vine Dresser’s Illustrated 
By Chas. 
C. M. Saxton & Co., N. Y., 
price 50 cts. 





The two books above quoted will form a complete 








manual of grape culture and management in almost 
every use to which the vine is adapted or applied, 

Santmyenr, of the Columbus Book and Periodical 
Depot, has all the new Magazines for April. 
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HORTICULTURAL, 


Making Selections of Fruit. 


(Continued from last No ) 

Pears.—The people of Ohio and other Western 
States have had but little opportunity as yet to be- 
come acquainted with many varieties of pears ; and it 
is only within a very few years that our horticulturists 
have begun to discover that it is an easy matter to 
produce a supply of this delicious fruit, not only for a 
few weeks, but for the greater portion of the season, 
But the task of making a selection of the best varie- 


ties, that will ripen in succession throughout the sea-| 


son, is a difficult one for a new beginner, and even the 


most experienced pear growers in this country have | 


much to learn as yet, especially in regard to the adapt" 


edness of varieties to different soils and localities.— | 


The most we shall attempt, therefore, will be to name 
such varieties as are found generally first rate in qual- 
ity and of easy culture, and such as we would select 
for a plantation of twenty varieties. 

20 varieties of Pears, nearly in the order of Ripening. 
* Madeleine—The earliest good pear—August. 
Bloodgood—Better than preceding—a week or two 

later. 

*Beurre Gifford-- Larger and finer still—a trifle 
later. 

*Tyson—V ery beautiful and good—first of Sept. 

Rostiezer—Smaller, but higher flavored, resembling 

Seckel. 

*Bartlett-—The most profitable and popular of its 
season-—Sept. 
Bilboa or Golden Beurre—Large, very beautiful, and 


good. 

* Belle Lucrative—One of the handsomest and best 
pears. 

Flemish Beauty—Another of the same class—very 
profitable. 


Stevens’ Genesee-—One of the best for market—Sept. 
Seckel—Small, but of the highest excellence. 


*Louise Bonne of Jersey—Large, handsome, good, 


great bearer. 
Urbaniste—Large and good, especially at the West. 
* White Doyenne or Virgaliewu—Regarded as the best 
of all pears—Oct. 
Beurre Diel—Large and fine, especially on quince. 


*Vicar of Winkfield—Large, productive and good—| 


Nov. and Dec. 


Beurre d’ Arremberg—Fine vinous flavor, very pro- 


ductive. 


*Glout Morceau—Large, and very delicious—Nov. 


to Jan. 


they are not named in the selection. 


| mended ; 
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*Lawrence—One of the best fur early winter— 
December. 

Easter Beurre—The best for late winter—Jan. to 
March. 

Nore—Several newer varieties might with propriety 
be substituted for a few of the foregoing, but as the 
trees are not yet for sale by nurserymen generally, 
For an assort- 
ment of ten varieties those marked thus * are recom- 
these all do well on the quince. 

PEACHES. 
20 VARIETIES, RIPENING IN SUCCESSION. 
Those marhed thus for an assortment of ten varieties. 

*Troth’s Early Red—The earliest good and reliable 
peach, 

Early Tillotson—Larger and finer, next in season. 

Serrate Early York — Early and very fine — tree 
rather tender. 

*Coolidge’s Favorite—Very beautiful, early and 
good. 

Orange or Yellow Rareripe—One of the best for 
| market. 

*Large Early York—Large and delicious, moderate 
_ bearer. 

Grosse Mignonne—Very similar to the last pre- 
\ceding. 

| George the Fourth—Similar to the last, but a little 
| later. 

| Honest John or Livingston Rareripe—Very product- 
jive and good for market. 

* Crawford's Early—Large, very showy and good. 

Barnard or Yellow Alberge—Very productive, profit- 
able for market. 

* Bergen’s Yelloo—Finest of the yellow peaches. 

Crawford’s Late—Large and very handsome. 

*Old Mixon Free—One of the largest and best. 

*Old Mixon Cling—The best of the clingstones. 

* Morris’ White—Highly esteemed for preserving. 

Smock Free—Large and excellent for the South and 
West. 

*Ward’s Late Free—One of the best late peaches. 

Heath Free—White, fine for preserving. 

*Late Heath Cling—Very late, good and profitable. 
Note.—For northern Ohio the last two varieties 
‘might be omitted, and the following substituted :— 
| White Imperial and Large White Cling of N.Y. 
| CHERRIES. 

12 varieties, ripening nearly in succession. 
| *May Duke—Earliest and most reliable of all—last 
of May. 
| *£arly Purple Guigne—Earliest of the sweet cher- 
ries—first of June. 

*Gov. Wood—Earliest of Dr. Kirtland’s fine seed- 
| lings—June. 

Doctor—Another of Dr. K’s—a trifle later ; great 
| bearer. 
Rockport—Same origin, very good—last of June. 
*Black Tartarian—Large, preductive and good.— 
( Black Eagle is very similar to this, and a good substi- 
| tute for it.) 
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*Elton—Ve ery delicate and delicious flavor. 

Yellow Spanish—Large, beautiful and good—liable 
to rot in wet seasons. 

Napoleon—Large, handsome and productive. 

Downer’s Late—Excellent and reliable at the West. 

* Belle d’ Choisey— Amber, melting and delicious. 

Belle Magnifique—Fine, sub-acid flavor—late, hardy. 

Remarks.—For a collection of six varieties those 
marked thus * are recommended. For clayey soils, at 
the West and South, the Duke or Morello class are 
the most reliable, such as the first and last two of the 
foregoing list. Several others of Dr. Kirtland’s cher- 
ries might be substituted in the list, if the trees could 
be readily obtained, but they are scarce as yet. 


M. M. B. 


+ 2ee + 

Tue CoaswEeL_t AprLe.—In answer to the inquiry 
in the Cultivator of March Ist, we have received a 
letter from Jas. M. Cogswell of Parma, Cuyahoga Co., 
O., confirming the statement of Mr. Clift in Hovey’s 
Magazine, and stating that two sons of Col. Wm. 
Cogswell of Conn., removed to Parma, Ohio, in 1834, 
and brought with them scions of their favorite Cogs- 
well apple, which they have propagated from that time, 
and have distributed scions to numerous persons, 80 
that this fruit is common in that vicinity, and it has 
been exhibited at several fairs. Mr. C. says that he 
does not know that he has seen the apple called Ohio 
Nonpareil, hence he cannot decide whether the two 
are identical ; so we presume that this question must 
be left open till next season, when specimens of the 
fruit can be compared. 

As Mr. Elliott’s Fruit Book was published in 1854, 
it is singular that he should not have become acquaint- 
ed with the Cogswell apple, which had been cultivated 
for twenty years within eight miles of his residence, 
unless it is identical with the Ohio (Myers) Wonpareil 
of his Book. But then we find in the appendix to the 
book, (p. 470,) the Cogswell is described among new 
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fruits to which his attention had been called since the 
body of the work was put in the hands of the printer, 
and here the apple is said to be in season from Janu- 
ary to March, which is at least two months later, we 
think, than the Ohio Nonpareil. M. B. B. 


-2eor+ 


The Profits of an Orchard. 


FrreND Harris :—By your permission I would) 


like to inform the readers of the Cultivator some- 
thing about the management and profits of my or- 
chard. On coming from Vermont to this place 
when the country was comparatively new, about 
the first thing I did after coming in possession of 
some of the rich soil, was to select a piece of the 
richest upland, clear off all the timber and set out 
an orchard of 96 apple trees, 20 feet apart. This 
occupied about seven-eights of an acre of ground. 
In selecting trees, I got sixty trees from the rem- 
nants of a grafted nursery, that would barely do 
by much staking and tying. The other 36 were 
natural fruit, a part of w hich I grafted, while some 
20 are still natural fruit, and are of but little ac- 
count. 








I set out this orchard 18 years ago. In the first 
10 or 12 years the ground was kept up and highly 
cultiv ated, and as often as every 2 or 3 years, ‘weil 
manured ; after that the ground became too much 
shaded to bear a crop, and has lain in grass. [ 
should have said, however, that in setting out the 
trees, I did not dig post holes and wad up the roots 
and jam them in, but dug broad, deep holes, and 
partly filled them with rich soil and vegetable mold. 

I expected of course to be rewarded for my trou- 
ble, and I have not been disappointed, for besides 
supplying three families, the fruit that has been 
sold from the orehard has far more than paid for 
all the time and expense of cultivation. The 
profits last year from the orchard were as follows: 

140 bushels of winter apples, at 30 cts. 

per bushel, - - - - $42 00 

15 bushels dried apples, $1 per bushel, 15 00 

11 bbls. cider, $1 50 per barrel, - 16 50 





Expense of picking apples, 5 cts. 
per bushel, - - ° $7 00 

Expense of drying, 50 cts. per bu., 7 

Making cider, 75 ets. per bbl, 8 


$22 75 


x ? S50 4a 
It is true this is only a fair profit on a small 
scale, but it shows in some measure the profits that 
may be realized on a large scale. H. P. Gorr. 
Licking Co., O., March, 1855. 
+*2ee7 


Winter upon Fruit---Question of Soils. 


Clear profits on 7 of an acre, 





S. D. Harris :—I see by reports in the Culti- 
Pern there sgems to be a general fear of the par- 
tial destruction of peach, che srry and pear trees. I 
have had some thousands of young trees going 
through the past severe winter, and I do not think 
they are hurt by the cold, except the fruit buds of 
the peach and & portion of those of the cherry.— 
Of the finer varieties I have examined the peaches 
pretty extensively, and am not afraid for the trees. 
I have not tried the others so extensively, but to 
considerable extent. Of the cherries I have ex- 
amined Elton, Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, Bi- 
garreau, Mayduke, Reine Hortense, ete., and 
found perhaps near one half killed. I do not de- 
spair of having some fine cherries next summer, if 
the season is propitious from this time onward. J] 
do not think the pears are injured any more than 
in common winters. 

Wonder if there is not quite a difference be- 
tween sandy and clay soils, for we have had as 
cold weather as you have had about Columbus, but 
the soil is very different; mine a warm sandy 
loam, that favors the ripening of the wood of the 
tree. I noticed a few days ago, in trimming some 
peach trees, that some limbs that broke down in 
storms, last fall, and were covered with snow du- 
ring owr severe weather, have live buds, although 
they had been hard frozen, and whether they thaw 
out sound or not, will have to be seen yet. § 
work will be all on us at once. : 


Spring 


| Jas. EDGERTON. 
Belmont Co., 3d mo. 19th, 1856. 
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“Inequality of Property Assessments. 


Quevedo, the intelligent Cleveland correspondent 
of the Ohio State 
gan’s Report : 


Journal, remarks of Auditor Mor- 


This truly valuable Report reveals some curious 
facts. For instance, in Franklin county, in 1850, 
there were 62 mules, valued at $5,071. A 
days since the Columbus papers meutioned the 
Was 
did the Ass-essor do his 


few 


sale of one Jack in that county for S1.500. 
he valued as a mule? or 
duty ? 

In all the Reserve counties hogs are valued 
about one-fourth higher than‘ in most other parts 
of the State. In Lake county the average value 
is $2 54 per head; in Knox county, $1 52 per 
head. In Cuyahoga, $2 19; in Crawford, $1 27. 
In Geauga, $2 70; in Gallia, $1 11.) In Trum- 
bull, $2 29; in Wayne, $1 28 per head. 

In Butler county, horses are the highest average 
value, being $62 71 per head; and in Fulton 
county the lowest, $32 11 per head. 

In Madison, cattle average the highest, being 
$22 87 per head; and in Coshocton, the lowest, 
being $5 21. By this statement the cattle grow- 
ers of Coshocton can plainly see that they are be- 
low the eattle growers of Madison, in valuation 
alone, $411,192, and in real value more than half 
a million. It costs no more to raise an ox worth 
$75 when four years old, than it does to raise one 
worth $40. It is time that every farmer in Ohio 
understood this; and if every farmer in Ohio 
would take the Ohio Farmer or Ohio Cultivator, 
he would soon learn it. 


Remarks.—Here is a legitimate subject for investi- 
gation, and yet it is one which hardly admits of a full 
amendment. We remarked in 


time ago of the unequal rates at which farming lands 


the Cultivator some 


of the same comparative value were assessed in differ- 
ent counties. It is not so much the real difference of 
value in stock, noticed in the extract above, as in the 
different notions of assessors, though it is true to some 
extent and in some kinds of stock much more than 
others. Where well bred stock is popular, it will be 
assessed higher in comparison than ordinary stock.— 
We have seen cows in Ross, Clinton or Clark, that 
would go off quick at $600, while the same in Geauga 
An 


assessor may be a good judge of the value of cattle 


or Ashtabula, would not sell at half that price. 


and horses, and a very poor judge of sheep and asses ; 
and thus in a thousand ways injustice will be done to 
individuals, which in this imperfect state of human 
But attention to 
that last remark of Quevedo, would serve very much 


knowledge, must be put up with. 


to mitigate the evil, in more ways than that he sug- 
gests. 

7st0ee-80-O — 
Bees —The Winter has been hard 
upon the Bees, and the Spring is likely to be harder 
yet, before the blossoms open. 


Look To THE 


Then the bees should 
be fed. Take a little old honey, if you have it, twice 
the quantity of common sugar, and as much water by 


weight ; dissolve the sugar and honey in the water, 
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over a slow fire, skim off the refuse. and put the syrup 


in a Shallow pan covered with a thin float full of holes, 


to allow the bees to feed without being dr 


' 
wed, 
g 
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Tisrelland, 


Give Luxuries to the Poor. 


Are you startled by this caption, dear reader ! T 
presume so. “The poor surely have no claim upon 
us except for the necessaries of life,” you will say, and 
this is true. We do not base the request upon justice, 
It is difficult to 


place ourselves in their stead, and realize how very 


but upon policy, benevolence, right. 


highly they value many things which to us are com- 
mon, but which are forbidden luxuries to the poor. 
When the claims of a poor family were presented 
to an acqueintance not long since, he replied, “ Why, 
if they want any thing more, they are unreasonable ; 
they have plenty of good, substantial food.” ‘ What 
* Corn-meal, with 
plenty of water to mix it with,” was the reply, which 
should have shamed the man who uttered it. How 
longingly the destitute look upon good fruit, beautiful 
flowers, and similar luxuries. 


is it!” was the next question. 


It is a strong tempta- 
tion to poor boys to steal what they have no other 
means to obtain. 

Perhaps you have some nice fruit in your cellar, 
that you can spare without inconvenience or stinting 
yourselves. Perhaps some interesting book that could 
be lent to them, and be productive of real benefit as 
well as pleasure, and if a caution were given to cover 
it and be careful, we think it would be returned unin- 
jured. As the Spring opens, you will perhaps have 
some flower roots and shrubs that you can spare to 
those who would appreciate them, and as the early 
fruits come in season one by one, how easily you 
might fill a smal] basket and call in on a number of 
poor families, and leave a taste where they would oth- 
erwise go without. They will appreciate the thought- 
fulness even more than the gift. 

Farmers’ families, where fruit and vegetables are 
raised, are better able than others to do this work, and 
“the poor ye have always with you,” or within your 
reach. Perhaps, too, you have some rare or curious 
things in your parlor or elsewhere, which they would 
delight to examine. Take a little time to show and 
explain them to them, and the memory of the kind- 
ness will relieve the tedium of many a dull hour. 

Let the children see them, they remember and ap- 
preciate such things far more than we are wont to 
think, and its influence in forming their characters for 
good, is often very great. There is too much soup 
giving and similar charities in this world, and too little 
of treating them as equals, with the same thoughts, 
feelings and susceptibilities as ourselves. 

Too much of intended good loses at least half its 
value by forgetfulness of the Bible injunction, “ He 
that showeth mercy let him do it with cheerfulness.” 



















| 
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A kind word where sympathy is manifest, 
worth more to the poor than a valuable gift bestowed 
grudgingly, or accompanied with censures and re- 
proaches, or even cold indifference. 

By remembering the poor as we have suggested, 
you may not only rid the world of some of its thieves, 
and make fast friends of those who would otherwise 
look upon you with jealous, envious eyes, but awaken 
in their hearts an ardent gratitude, a greater faith in 
human kind, and materially increase the sum of hu- 
man happiness in the world. 
how little cost. 


How great a guod at 
J. C. B. 
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Love and Soap Suds, 





A poet of Philadelphia, recently published the 
subjoined address : 


TO MARY. 


We are vonng, 

And both are loving, 
You love me. 

And [love y 
Each. each other’s 

Faults reproving— 
Some in me, 

And some in you 
W hat is best 

For us to do? 


ou; 


Live and love, 
Continue loving— 
You loving me, 
[loving you; 
Each, each other's 
Faults reproving— 
You reproving me; [ you; 
This is best for us to do! 


The author of this piece is notorious for his per- 
sonal uncleanliness. In the Sunday Mercury of 
Philadelphia is the following “hit” at his verses 
and habits both, by the editor of that journal: 


TO HARRY. 


We want soap, 
And both need scrubbing, 
You soap me, 
And I pode you; 
Each, each other’ 
Rough hides rubbing— 
You scrub me, 
And [ scrub you. 
What is best 
For us to do? 
Live and rub, 
Continue rubbing— 
You rubbing me, 
IT rubbing you; 
Each, each other’s 
Rough hides serubbing— 
You scrubbing me; [ you; 
This is best for us to do! 
JR. 
-2een + 
Kate AND HER CrickeNs.—Late vear I had 
first rate luck raising chickens ; besides what the 
eat killed, I don’t think I lost one in twenty. 
the first place I got my coops together, and white- 
washed them inside and out ; then kee ping them 
turned towards the east, they did not have the hot 
afternoon sun. For the first week I fed them fine 
meal, then that which was a little coarser, and 
when they were four or five weeks old, L scalded 
corn ground i in the cob. In May I gave one hen 
eighte en chicks, and she raised every one ; after- 
wards the same hen had twenty-two, and raised! 


is often] 


In| 
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seventeen. Four of 
|hen in another coop, 


those lost were killed by a 


stood too near. 
M. VREDENBURGH. 


which 
KATE 
Huron Co., March, 1856. 
anette 


Rural Lessons and Rural Loves. 





| Dear CULTIVATOR The I 
|‘ Maid of Honor to the Queen,’ in her recently 
| pub lished letters is very botanical, you know.— 
The New York Tribune says that her book “ has 
|three distinctive features—botany, pro-slavery and 
Gov. Seymour!” We feel disposed to forgive her 
the two last, seeing she is hardly philosophical 
enough to do much harm in politics, and to look 
favorably upon her botanical tastes ; for we have 
a faint hope that now that a ‘maid of honor’ has 
betrayed a passion for out-door pursuits, some of 
our ladies will imitate her in that, as well as in 
“the cut of her dresses.” 

It is really fatiguing, even in reading, to follow 
her over hills and down ravines, through forests 
and around waterfalls—for she penetrates the most 
difficult places in search of plants—but it is this 
very habit of exercise and employment in the open 
air which enables the English women to retain 
their health and beauty long after a pretty Ameri- 
can has faded into old age. We have not heard 
cep Miss Murray had any beauty to preserve 
or not, but have no doubt she will live and flourish 
twenty years longer, on account of her passion for 
| botany. 
| Almost all English ladies sketch from nature, a 
|most delightful accomplishment, and one which ed- 
|ueates the perception of beauty very highly, and 
ladds to the enjoyment of new scenery in traveling. 
| Here it is the exception, not the rule. Miss Mur- 
ray, it seems, according to her story, compelled our 
poet “ Hiawatha,” who was too gallant to refuse to 
do the pleasure of a maid of honor, to hold an um- 
brella over her sketch-book, while she made a 
drawing in the face of a driving rain, she and the 
poet getting thoroughly drene hed in the meantime. 
Carrying the artistic penchant to such an extreme 
as this, might not be desirable, unless the poet was 
known to have a good constitution ; but it is desi- 
rable and highly that the American 
women should get up a taste for something besides 
a display of money in dress and furniture. As a 
nation they are not musical, (except fashionably so 
for parlor amusement,) they are not artistic, they 
are not horticultural; and too many of them are 
|not the presiding geniuses of happy homes. They 
lave delicate, graceful, beautifully dressed, and in- 

‘telligent upon many of the topies of the ds 4y, Many 
of them brilliant and gifted be vond comparison.— 

| All that they need, to save the country from luxu- 
rious excess and future bankrupter ‘y, and to make 
themselves honored by men, and the most pleasing 
race of women that ever existed, is to cultivate a 
love for nature and those simple, inexpensive tastes 
and enjoyments, which divert the mind from more 
fashionable ostentation, and throw the charm of in- 
dividual genius and beauty about their homes. 

An eminent writer speaks of a love of reading 
fas something which should stand him instead of 
ali other tastes and privileges, should he be de- 


Hon. Miss Murray, 








necessary 
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prived of all other sources of happiness; and it 
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Before we write you again we hope that the 


does, indeed, solace the weary hour as well as|sweet Spring will be with us all, wooing us to for- 


richly feast the insatiable mind. 


But there is a/getfulness of this unwonted cold, with her soft 


love which confers a purer enjoyment. still, and breath full of the odor of southern bowers. 


that is the love of nature. 


It is an inexhaustable | 
fountain of wealth, filling the soul with exquisite | == 
delight, giving freshness to all the warm impulses | 1856, 


M. V. F. 





1856. 


WILLIAM A. GILL, 


of our hearts, and sweeping away the ue F THE COLUMBUS AGRICULTURAL WARE- 


burden of worldly cares and conventionalities, to | 
line the borders of our spiritual existence with new 


blooms and imperishable beauty. 


HOUSE, issues his Proclamation to all People, that he is pre- 
pared for the Spring trade with all manner of 


FARM IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, TOOLS AND WARES 


One might weep for very pity of the thousands | Generally, consisting of 


of innocent children brought up in an artificial at 


mosphere, and stimulated to an unnatural blossom- 


REAFERS AND Mowers—McCormick’s and Manny’s combined ma- 
chines, and New York Reaper, Ketchum’s and Ball & Aultman’s 
Mowers. 

Moflitt's Thresher and Separator, Emery’s Horse Power and Sep- 


ing of wit and brilliant acquirement ; whose pas- | arator, and Circular Saw Mills, Pease’s Excelsior Horse Power. 


sions and tastes are all perverted ; who are taught 


no interest in the wonderful phenomena of nature ; 
who love her not, who trust her not. who never 
hear of her but when she is sneered at for her sim- 


plicity as developed in some rustic form. 

The little child is tanght the necessity of a soft 
voice, a graceful demeanor and a becoming toilet-— 
which are all beautiful and right, but not the sole 
objects of existence—but the mother does not call 
it to the side of the opening rose-bud and teach it 
the wondertul beauty of the expanding flower, 
likening the soul of her darling in its purity and 
freshness, to the fragrance of the blossom, called 
forth by the sunlight of love. She does not teach 
it the mystery of the green blades of grass, pushing 
up through the snow, or of the pale anemone peep- 
ing out to welcome the first day of Spring. Sun- 
rise and sunset, and all the magnificence of infi- 
nitely various skies, go by in their unseen beauty, 
and are as if they had not been. How free from 
envy, ostentation, selfishness, or any worldly taint, 
is the love of all these things, and how beautifying 
to the spirit. But most parents do not seem to re- 
member that their children have spirits—or if they 
have them, they are to be developed in another 
world. They take tender care of their bodies, and 
are oftentimes ambitious about their minds, but a 
chapter from the good Book upon a Sabbath afier- 


noon, is about all the culture they give to the high-| 


est faculties of their being. 


Are we tedious, dear Cultivator, in long dwell- 


ing upon this theme? Well! our heart is in it, 
and must have its say. 


natural, so pale and colorless, so devoid of bloom 


and fragrance, shut up in the hot-house of society, | 
as so much of it is, that we long to open the door | 
and let in the breath of heaven to revive it. <A/| 


soul without these loves and inclinations, absorbed 


entirely in conventional life, compares with the | 


true spirit of the child of nature, as a boquet of ex- 
quisite flowers from the shop of Madame in 
Paris, compares with the real camelias, roses and 
violets. Characters we would have, imaged by the 
stately camelia as well as by the loving rose and 
the modest violet, but we would have them natural 
—have the life within them given a chance to ex- 
pand. And with those wild-wood and meadow 
blossoms, who grow afar from city gardens, but 
who have much grace and sweetness in their souls 
nevertheless, a true and hearty love of their foster- 
mother nature, would refine and bless, and add 
much to their store of enjoyment. 








Life seems to us so un-! 


| Ap. 1-Itt 


Wheat Drilis and Grass Seed Sowers — Moore’s, Seymours’ 
| Wells’ hand grass seed sower. 
Excelsior Corn and Cob Mills. 
Readings’ Horse-power Corn Sheller, Hand Corn Shellers, Root 
Cutters. 
Plows, Steel and Cast, Subsoil, Shovel, and Double Mould-board. 
Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Corn Drills and Corn 
Planters. 
Fan Mills, Hand Grain Mills, Cider Mills. 
Horse and Hand Rakes, Ox Yokes, Bows, and Ox-tips. 
Cutung Boxes for Hay, Straw and Corn Fodder—great variety. 
Shovels, Spades, Hoes, Hoe-rakes, Axes and handles, Hatchets, 
Picks, Mattocks, Hay and Manure Forks, Post-hole Augurs, Root- 
Pullers, Bill-hooks. 
Grain Cradles and Sythes—Grass, Lawn and Briar Sythes, Dutch 
Sickles. 
Log trace and Halter chains, Cattle ties, Bull rings, Wagon 
Jacks, Curry combs and cards, Sheep sheais. 
Pruning Saws and Chisels, Hedge Shears, Pole Pruning Shears, 
| Twig Clippers, Border and Edging Knives, Budding Knives, Tree 
Scrapers. 
| Garden Tools of all kinds — Transplanting Trowels, Ladies’ 
Spades, Hoes and Weeding Forks, Folding Ladders, Fruit Gath- 
erers. 
Garden Engines, Garden Syringes, Water Rams, Chain Pumps. 
ee and a}! other kinds of Churns, Cheese Presses and 
oops. 
Grindstones and hangings, large and small, for farm or family 
use, Sythe Stones and Rifles. 
Wood and Willow Ware, Brooms, Grain Sacks, Ropes and Cord- 


age. 
Vulcanized India Rubber Belts, Packing and Hose. 
Nails and Spikes. 
Shelf Hardware, Cutlery and House-keeping articles in great 
variety. 
| Seed Spring Wheat—Canada Club and Black Sea. 
Poland Oats, Osage Orange, Beans, Peas, Sweet Corn. 
Grass Seeds—Clover, Timothy, Kentucky Blue Grass, Red-top, 
Orchard Grass, Lawn Grasses. 
Millet Seed, Hemp, Canary Bird Seeds, Garden Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, in endless variety and of the best quality. 
| Fertilizers—Pure Peruvian Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust. 
| And a thousand other things which we cannot enumerate, all of 
| which go to make up a complete establishment, to the examina- 
tion of which the whole Universe is respectfully invited. 


Apr. 1 
\ 7 ESTERN NURSERYMEN, ATTENTION !— 


The Subscriber, being about to remove his Nursery from 
Waterloo to Auburn, N. Y., will sella portion of his stock at re- 
| duced prices, as follows: 

Apples, 3 to 4 years, grafted, 3 to 5 feet high, $50 per 1000. The 
varieties are Baldwin, Northern Spy, Winter King, R. I. Greening, 
| Roxbury Russet, and others in smaller quantities. 

A few hundred Virgalieu Pears, (Standard,) 4 to 5 feet, $15 
per 100. 

Cherries, 3 to 4 ft., $9 per 100. 
| Horse Chestnut, (white flowering,) 3 to 5 ft., $8 per 100. 
| Balsam Fir, 4 to 5 feet, $25 per 100. 
| “ “3to4 * 18 & 

ae 2 to 3 “ 16 “ 

- lto2 *“ 8 5g 

These Firs have been growing in the Nursery several years ; 
most of them have been twice transplanted, and are well furnished 
| with roots and branches. 
| 20,000 American Linden, 2 years transplanted, 2 to 5 feet high, 
$18 per 1000. 

10,000 American Arborvitz, 8 to 24 inches, $25 to $30 per 1000. 

2,000 Norway Spruce, 6 to 18 in., $9 per 100, $70 per 1000. 
2,000 Scotch Pine, 8 to 20 in., $8 per 100, $60 per 1000. 

I can also supply amateurs with a great variety of Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, at prices a8 low I think as can be obtained else- 
where. I have in cultivation more than thirty varieties of DE- 
CIDUOUS and a dozen or more of EVERGREEN Trees, mostly na- 
tives of America, besides a good assortment of smaller Shrubs.— 
Those who wish to ornament their parks and pleasure grounds, 
would do well to send to me for a Catalogue. 

Orders containing remittances promptly attended to. A credit 
of six months will be given on sums of $100 or more, in case 
where I am satisfied it will be paid when due. 

HENRY COLLINS, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 





$130 per 100. 
60 “ 
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Another Triumph of American Genius! 


ASYISIS 
} ENDERSON’S GRAIN AND GRASS HAR- 
VESTER, Sandusky, Ohio. 
MOWING MACHINE, Patented to J. E. Heath, Sept. 11, 1855. 
AUTOMATIC RAKE, Patented to A. H. Caryl, Feb. 5, 1856. 
This Harvester has been practically tested through several sea- 
sons, and the unanimous verdict of those who have used it has 
been high in its favor—so much so, as to have already given it an 
enviable notoriety. 


Its Simplicity, Beauty, Lightness, Durability and Efficiency, in 
all of which it excels, may be truly said to stamp it 


THE MACHINE OF THE YEAR! 


Many certificates of its superiority have already been received ; 
and the Indiana State Board of Agriculture awarded it the FIRST 
PRIZE as a Mower, at the State Fair in 1855. 

The following are some of its principal characteristics : 

Ist. The motion imparted to the Cutters is obtained without 
Gear, by zigzags in the face of the main wheel. 

2d. The Cutters are made like the best edge tools. 

3d. The cutting is done upon the principle of shears. 

4th. There is no “side draft.” 

5th. The Machine can be started ahead without backing up 

6th. A single span of horses can operate the Machine through- 
out a day, cutting from § to 12 acres. 

7th. The Reel is of great service when the grass or grain leans 
from the Machine. 

8th. The Lever is at full command of the driver, by which the 
Cutters can be raised to pass over any ordinary obstacle, without 
stopping the cutting operation. 

2,000 MACHINES ARE BEING MANUFACTURED THIS YEAR! 

To make sure of obtaining one, order early, and give plain direc- 
tions for shipping. 

Price of the Mowing Machine, $125; one-half and freight and 
charges to be paid on delivery ; one-fourth by note payable Sept 
1; one-fourth by note payable Sept. 1, or 

(3 $10 OFF FOR CASH DOWN! 

D. C. HENDERSON, 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, Sandusky, O. 
W. F. Gippines, General Agent. April 1-3mt 


preurr AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. — THE 
Subscribers have the pleasure of offering to their customers 
in the West, and the public generally, a large and splendid stock 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

25,000 Peach trees, well grown, fine and thrifty. 

A large stock of Pear trees, (standard and dwarf.) 

Apples, of all the leading varieties. 

Cherries, of all the best varieties, (standard and dwarf.) 

Also Apricots, Nectarines and Plums, smaller fruits, such as 
Gooseberries, native and foreign, Currants, Grapes, Strawberries, 
Asparagus Roots, Rhubarb, &c., &c. 

Deciduous and Evergreen Shrubs in great variety, including a 
fine collection of all classes of Roses and hardy bedding out plants. 

We have given particular attention to the Evergreen and Orna- 
mental department, and feel confident that we can give satisfaction 
to all who give us their orders. Our trees are taken up with great 
care, packedin the best manner at a small cost, so as to carry 
safely to any distance. 

Persons with whom the Proprietors are unacquainted, should en- 
close the cash in the order, or give responsible reference in Phila- 
delphia. 

Catalogues furnished on applicatian. 

J. L. DARLINGTON & CO., 
Apr. 1-2tt Proprietors of Morris’ Nurseries, Westchester, Pa. 


~UPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS—WE SHALL 


\O) offer this Spring our usual complete assortment, including 
among other new prize sorts, 


ENGLISH VARIETIES. 


Baron Alderson, bright orange tipped with white. 
Nigger, dark maroon, the best dark flower yet produced. 
Ringleader, dark scarlet crimson. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN VARIETIES. 

Bernard de Menthon, saffron yellow. 

Heloise, deep purplish rose on yellow ground 

Louis Ebling, clear lilac. 

Incarnata Rosea, bluish edged with rose. 

Malvina. bright purplish rose. 

Quasi-Modo, rose tipped, on buff ground. 

Spohr, rosy purple on yellow ground. 

Besides many other new ones, and the most perfect and free 
blooming of previous years. 

Young plants in pots will be ready for sending out on the Ist of 
May. Dry, sound roots of the older fine sorts can be supplied at 
any time. 

Descriptive Catalogue No. 3, sent gratis. 

March, 1856. LLWANGER & BARRY, 

April 1-2t Mount Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y. 


ARTH ALMONDS OR CHUFAS, ( Cyperus Es- 
4 culentus.) A new esculent recently introduced into this 
country through the Agricultural Division of the Pateut Office.— 
This perennial is indigenous to the southern parts of Europe, grow- 
ing in the form of a rush, producing small tubers about the size of 
an ordinary bean ; these tubers resemble in taste a delicious chest- 
nut or cocoanut, and like them may be eaten raw orcooked. They 
are chiefly employed in Madrid, Valencia and other hot climates, 
for making an orgeat, a delightful and refreshing drink, much used 
where it is known. (See Patent Office Reports of 1854.) 
I have a few of these tubers of my own growth for sale, price 50 
cts. a dozen. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
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Wye“ Tr " PLDPLLLL LLL 
\’EW AND VALUABLE STRAWBERRIES.— 
4% Trollopes Victoria, one of the largest and handsomest berries 
in Cultivation, as hardy as our American sorts, and very pro- 
ductive. 

Triomph de Gand, a new Belgian sort of good size and flavor, 
and very productive. 

La Reine, a new French variety, that promises well. 

Bicton Pine, the largest and best white Strawberry in culti- 
vation. 

In addition to these, we can furnish Ingram’s Prince of Wales, 
Cole’s Prolific, Comte de Flanders, and many others of high re- 
pute in Europe. 

Also, Scott's Seedling, considered the best new American vari- 
ety, and all leading popular sorts. 

Priced Catalogues furnished gratis 

March, 1556. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Apr. 1-2t Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

LOOK OUT FOR A GOOD 
THRESHING MACHINE! 
([HIS SEASON AND SECURE IT IN TIME.— 

OWENS, LANE & DYER, at their extensive manufacturing 
establishment in Hamilton, Butler Co., U., will be prepared to . 
ply a very large demand for the BEST THRESHING MACHINES 
that have ever been manufactured in this country. They manu- 


facture four sizes (one size intended especially for the Farmer's 
own use) of the celebrated 


MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, 


With all the latest improvements, some of which are important 
and valuable. Last season we were able to supply only a portion 
of the orders which came in after Harvest. Our present facilities 
will enable us to supply a much larger demand, if orders are sent 
in time. This is truly the Premium Machine of the Country. It 
took the First Premium at the World’s Fair m New York, (the 
head-quarters of American ingenuity,) at the State Fairs of Ohio 
for the last three years, and at the Ohio and Indiana State Line 
Fair of 1855, and at numerous County Fairs in the West it has beat 
the best Machines known. 

We are determined to manufacture the best Machines in use.— 
Send your orders and secure the best. 

Descriptive pamphlets with abundant testimonials, list of prices, 
etc., will be furnished to persons desiiing to purchase. Corres- 
pondence promptly attended to. OWENS, LANE & DYER. 

Feb. 15-3m* 


ws 


GRASS SEDS. 

IMOTHY, or Herd’s Grass, Large Red Clover, 

White Clover, Red Top, 

Kentucky Blue Grass, English Rye Grass, 

Orchard Grass, Lucerne or French Clover, 
Greeping Bent Grass, Scarlet Clover, 

Italian Rye Grass, Mixed Lawn Grass, etc. 
For sale by ELLIOT & CO., Cleveland, O. 
March 1. 


‘PRING WHEAT.—RIO GRANDE, CANADA 
KJ Club, Black Sea, Zimmerman, and Spring Rye, for sale by 
_ March 1 ELLIOTT & CO., Cleveland, O. 


SAGE ORANGE HEDGING.—TO FARMERS: 
Railroad Companies, &c.—The undersigned, (hitherto agents 
of McGrew, Leas & Co.,) design to fill all orders for Osage Orange 
Seed and Plants, which they may be favored with. We also plant, 
cultivate, trim and mature a complete fence at from 75 cts. to $1 
per rod, one-third to be paid when planted, and the balance when 
completed. Hedges set and warranted at from 30 to 40 cts. per 
rod. Hedges grown for what disinterested persons will say they 
are worth when matured. Hedges completely growao at $1 to 
$1 25 per rod, to be paid when a thorough tence is matured. 
ReFERENCES—Col. S. D. Harris, Editor of Ohio Cultivator, Co- 
lumbus ; Thos. Brown, Editor of Ohio Farmer, Cleveland ; McGrew, 
Leas & Co., Kankakee Depot, Illinois. H. N. SPENCER & CO., 
Feb. 1-3mt Chardon, Geauga Co., O 


EE’S GRAIN DRILLS— PATENT RIGHTS 

4 FOR SALE.—The best Drill ever offered to the public ; sows 
all kinds of grain and grass seeds, and does its work in all its parts 
to perfection, and cannot fail to give entire satisfaction. 

It is being manufactured by Reese, Thomas & Gould of Phillips- 
burg, N. J., for eastern Pa. and north Jersey, to whom I would re- 
fer parties as to the merits of the machine, etc. 

For further particulars address 
GEORGE W.LEE, Patentee, 

Sandy, Columbiana Co., O. 


YHESTER WHITE HOGS.—I WILL BE PRE- 
/ pared this Spring to fill all orders for the celebrated Chester 
County White Hogs. in pairs not akin, at a moderate charge.— 
They will be shipped to any part of the Union. 
THOS. WOOD, 
Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 


April 1-2t* 
Fok SALE—SHORT-HORN BULL “MADI- 
SON,” (676,) Vol. 24 Am. Short-horn Herd Book, winner of 
first premium at the Fair of the New Jersey Agricultural Society. 
A. M. TREDWELL, 
Apr. 1-2tt Madison, Morris Co., New Jersey. 








Apr. 1-3tt 


YOLAND OATS.—THESE OATS ARE VERY 
heavy, and much more productive than the common Oats.— 
Price $1 per bushel of 42 lbs J. M. McCULLOUGH, 








Apr. 1-t 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 


Mar. 1 162 Main street, Cincinnati. 
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Onto CuLtTivaTor OFFice, March 29, 1856, 
The readers of the Ohio Cu!tivator will find several articles in 
different parts of this No., going somewhat into detail of prices, 
productions and trade. We remark iu general, that the prospects 
for grain products are just fair, for hogs a trifle down, for cattle 
and horses decidedly good. Dairy products the same. Woo! is in 


doubt, and the indications are net the most encouraging. Farmers 
had best moderate their expectations, and keep a sharp look-out 
—read the papers, (not such as are bought up by interested specu- 
lators.) and do the best they can generally. 
into the millstone as there is any hole t» pry into, and give our 
reaiers the result of what we see there. 


NEW YORK, March 27.—Flour is firm ; 7000 bbis. sold at $6 87 
@725 for straight State: $7 25@775 for Ohio; $7 62@8 00 for 
Southern, and $812 a9 00 for extra and fancy. 

Grain— Wheat is firm; 3:00 bush. sold at $175 for Southern 
red. Cornis lower; saies of 30,000 mixed Western at 65c. 

Provistons—Pork is active ; 2500 bbls. sold. Beef is dull ; 250 
bbls sold. Butter is improving ; salesat17@20c. Cheese is dull. 

CINCINNATI, March 27.—-Flour is firm ; 100 bbls. sold at $6 04 
Provisions are firm ; Bacon is higher under the favorable N. O. ad- 
vices, and buyers offer 7%c for Sides, but they are held at 7% 
cts. ; no sales transpired. 

Clover Seed, $7@7 50. Hemp, $1@1 25. 
Timothy, $3 @3 25. ney 

Sugar is firm and steady ; 94 hhds. sold at 8% @8%c for prime 
and fair. 


Flax, $1 75@1 80.— 


BALTIMORE, March 27.—The market is generally firm and bet- 
ter. Wheat has advanced 2@3c. Yellow corn is sold at 61@62c. 
Sales of Howard street flour at $7 12. 

CaTTLeE Market—Six hundred beefs offered, and 200 of them 
were driven to Philadelphia, the remainder sold at 7@9%c. Hogs 
are firmer ; sales at 8@ 8. 

COLUMBUS, March 27.—Flopr dull at $6@625. Rye Flour 
$5 50. 

Gaatn—Wheat $1 10@1 15. 
Barley $1 30. 

CuEeEeseE—Western Reserve 10% @1Ic. 

ButTrer—Scarce; Prime Roll 20@2lc. 

Daisep Peacues—$2 10. 


Corn 25c. Oats 18@20c. Rye 65. 


Eggs scarce ; 12c 
Dried Apples, $1 25@1 30. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 


Having fixed our edition of the Cultivator for 1856 at ten | 


thousand copies, circulating largely in all the Western 
States. and to a good extent in most parts of the Union, we 
offer the following terms to advertisers, due in advance: 

For 5 lines or less, two insertions, $1 
ments, 12 cents per line first insertion, and 10 cents a line 
for each continuance, reserving the privilege to omit long 
advertisements in alternate numbers. 

Advertisements may be estimated at 12 words to the line, 
but head lines, blank lines and signatures will be counted 
as full lines. 


\ ILLET SEED.—A few bushels for sale at $1.50 


per bushel, by C. L. WHITING. 
Granville, Licking co., O., April 1.-2t* 


——— 
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| FPYURE BRED DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRI- 
VATE SALE, « sting of Shorthorns ana North Devon 
Soutl Sheep, berkshire aud Essex Swine. Owing to 

the Overtlow of population from the city of New York, into the 
county of Westchester, I have been obliged to transter my entire | 
breeding establishment to the “‘Herdsdaie Farms,” twelve miles | 
\north of * Mount Pordham,” and twenty-two miles trom the City | 
| Hall, New York, by the Harlem Railroads, by which road access | 
| may be had to and from Herdsdale, both morning and aiternoon. | 
| 


ous 


atue down 


Tickets can be procured in New York, either at the corner of 
| Center and White streets, or at 27th street, for Scarsdale Depot, 
|from which station * Herdsdale’ is within 1% miles. 
Elisha S. Patrick—iny farmer—has the entire charge of the | 

Stock, and is fully authorized to sell and deliver. I will be at | 
| Herdsdale on Wednesday of each weck, from 11 A. M.to3 P. M | 
| My residence and Post Oflice are the same as before, at Mount 
| Fordham, Westchester Co. N.Y. Iwill answerall communica- = | 
tions by letter, and accompany any who may desire jt, to the farms. i 

The Seventh Annual Catalogue will be ready for delivery on or 
about the Ist of May, 1556, and will then be forwarded by mail to 
all my stock correspondents, also to new ones who may desire it 
| It will contain many iliustrations of prize animals, with my views 
as to the origin, utility and peculiar adaptation of each breed to 
different sections of our country. I shall continue to import from | 
time to time—as occasion may require—to keep up with the im- | 
provement of the age, or to strike new veins of different strains of 
bloov. The animals for sale will have their full pedigrees, ages, 
| &c., with prices attached I deliver in the city of New York, to 
| Express Company, on Rail Car, or on shipboard, free of charge 
and risk, and will also provide the necessary food and fixtures tor 
the voyage by the parties paying cost for the same. Swine are 
| boxed tree of charge. 

My iriend and partial associate in Shorthorns, Mr. N. J. Becar of 
Hillsdale, Smithtown, Long Isiand~at which place his herd of 
| Shorthorns8 are kept—has been an importer and breeder for the 
past six years, and asucvessiui exhibitor at the American Institute, 
our State Show, and the National Slow, as by reference to the 
Agricultural Journals of the said Societies it will fully appear. A 
catalogue of his Shorthorn herd will be issued simultaneously with 
mine, etiher in the same book or by itself, and it will be distribu- 
ted precisely as mine, and when a perso writes for one, the other 
will be sent also, } 








| I will state for the information of those who may not be inform- 
| ed, that nearly all our importaticns of Shorthorns have been made 
| jointly, and we have purchased the stock in England, risked the 
voyage, and divided the animals in this country in such a way as 
that each couid possess the same strains of blood. Mr. Becar is 
| LOW joint owner with me in the celebrated bulls ‘ Duke of Gloster’ 
and ‘Romeo,’ and celebrated cow Duchess 66th, and her two 
heifers. From his isolated location, his sales have been less than 
mine; his herd is for this reason more desirable to select from. 
Address him for catalogue and information, 187 Broadway, New 
| York, at which place he can frequently be seen, and arrangements 
| be made for visiting his herd. L. G. MORRIS. 
j ‘. B. Having been an exhibitor for the last 8 or ten years, in 
| all my different departments of domestic animals, and with a sat- 
|isfactory share of suecess—which, by reference to the printed 
| transactions of this State, the American Institute and the United 
| States Society, will appear—I determined, previous to the last 
years’ meeting, to retire for the next few years at least from the 
exhibiting field, by which meansI shall keep my animals at home, 
|in a proper breeding condition, and give room to other equally 
| meritorious breeders, who have not had as good opportunities as I 


have to prepare themselves for exhibiting. My friend, Mr Becar, 
intends doing the same. L. G. M. 


| 
| PUBLIC SALE OF SHORTHORNS —HAVING 
| determined to remove to Chillicothe, I will sell by Auction, on 
| Tuvurspay, June 19, 1856, at my farm, Darbyville, Pickaway 
county, Ohio, all of my Shorthorn herd, except three Cows, a part 
| of the yearlings past, and part of the Calves; also a few grades. 
| Those offered—about 75 head—are Cows, Heifers, Calves, and a 
|few Bulls, including the fine imported Bull Thornberry, 1035 
| (12,222.) Of these, 25 or more are Herd Book ‘ attle, and their 
| produce—the balance are mostly full bloods and high grades, so 
called ; but some of them have as good pedigrees as many Herd 
| Book animals, and have one most important advantage, in being 
| thoroughly acclimated. They trace back in pedigree, through some 
| of the several late importations, to an extraordinary good Cow, 
brought to the Scioto by Wm. Patton, in 1799, which was descend- 
ed from the importation of Goff and Patten in 1783, crossed on a 
| later importation made by Mr. Miller, of Virginia. 
| Nearly all of this stock has been, throughout the past severe 
winter, without shelter, and being fed but once a day, is in conse- 
; quence thin in flesh. 
I reserve a bid on Thornberry, but do not wish to retain him, 

though his get is far superior to the get of any other of the many 
| imported bulls that I have bred to. 

Pedigrees of 45 or 50 head of them can be had by the 15th of 
| April. 
| A credit to May Ist, 1847, on approved notes at interest, or a 
| liberal deduction to purchasers wishing to pay cash. 
| HARNESS RENICK. 
Ap 1-3tt 


H. BURR & CO., BOOKSELLERS AND 
e STATIONERS, No.1, Odeon Building, High st., opposite the 
| State House, Columbus, O., keeps constantly on hand a complete 
|; assortment of Agricultural Books (including Saxton & Co’s com- 
| plete Catalogue.) Together with a full stock of School, Miscella- (Pp 
neors, Theological and Sunday School Books, Bibles, Testaments, 
Commentaries, Hymn Books, Writing Paper, Pens, Pencils, Ink, ) 
| Slates, Primmers, &c., which they are prepared to sell at very 
| low prices. 4 
We invite the farming community, as well] as all others, to ca] 
and see us, when in the city Ap 1. { 











| Darbyville, Pickaway county, Ohio. 
1 





